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An Indirect Argument for Strategic Voting 


STEVEN F. GEISZ 


ABSTRACT A common bit of public political wisdom advises that in certain three-way elections, 
one should cast a strategic vote for one of the top two candidates rather than a conscience- 
driven vote for a third candidate, since doing otherwise amounts to ‘throwing one’s vote away’. 
In this paper, I examine the possible justifications for this pragmatic advice to vote strategically. 
I argue that the most direct argument behind such advice fails to motivate strategic voting in 
large-scale elections, since there 1s no significant chance that one’s own vote will alter the 
outcome of the election, even in plausible close-call cases. In short, the lack of probable pragmatic 
effect undermines the pragmatic motivation for altering one’s baseline voting behavior. However, 
an indirect argument succeeds in motivating strategic voting in some scenarios. Such an indirect 
argument relies on the possibility of one acquiring an obligation to engage in public strategic 
campaigning for one of the top two candidates. In many cases in which one strategically 
campaigns, one will, indirectly, acquire an obligation to vote strategically in accord with one’s 
prior public campaign activities. Thus, the common bit of political wisdom about strategic 
voting can be justified, though only indirectly. 


Recently in a certain kind of political conversation, it is not uncommon to hear the advice 
— even the admonition — that one should not vote according to one’s conscience in 
close-call elections when one favours a third-party candidate who has no reasonable 
chance of winning. According to this bit of public political wisdom, in such elections 
conscience-driven voting for a third-party candidate amounts to ‘throwing one’s vote 
away’, and one should instead abandon one’s conscience-driven baseline voting behaviour 
and cast a strategic vote. This advice often takes the following form: Even though you 
support candidate GOOD and do not particularly like candidate OKAY, because (i) 
ORAY is vastly preferable to candidate BAD, (ii) GOOD has no chance of winning, and 
(iii) the race between OKAY and BAD is too close to call, you should vote for OKAY. 

I agree that in many cases some form of strategic voting is appropriate, though not 
for the reasons that might seem obvious. In what follows, I will first argue that on the 
most straightforward understanding of the argument behind the advice to vote stra- 
tegically, the argument fails. Second, I will provide what I take to be a correct but 
indirect alternative justification for strategic voting. 


I. The Direct Strategic Voting Argument 


Suppose the following: 


(a) We are dealing with a large-scale, winner-take-all election in which there are only 
three candidates: BAD, OKAY, and GOOD. 
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(b) Whoever receives at least a plurality of votes wins outright. 

(c) It is agreed by all participants in the conversation that: (3) GOOD would do the 
best job if elected; (ii) OKAY would do a worse job than GOOD, though signific- 
antly better than BAD; and (iii) BAD would do the worst job of the three. 

(d) A victory of BAD or of OKAY is consistent with all currently available information 
about likely voter behaviour. 

(e) It is known that the election will be close between BAD and OKAY, and that the 
total number of votes for GOOD will be much lower than that of either BAD or 
OKAY. 


Let us call voting according to the dictates of one’s own conscience, unconstrained by 
considerations of how others will or can be expected to vote, baseline voting. Let us 
assume that if all participants in the sort of political conversation in question were to 
engage in baseline voting, they would all vote for GOOD. 

Strategic voting occurs when one alters baseline voting behaviour because of 
pragmatic considerations. Assume that if any of the conversation participants were to 
engage in strategic voting, she or he would vote according to what I will call the Lesser 
Evil of Two Top Candidates strategy (LETTC [pronounced like ‘lettuce’]). In this case, 
according to the perspective of those participating in the relevant political conversa- 
tions, LETTC demands voting for OKAY. 

The pragmatic advice, when offered in these sorts of conversational situations, 
typically is supposed to be justifiable by the following (usually implicit) Direct Strategic 
Voting Argument: 


(1) Ceteris paribus, one should always vote according to baseline, which in this case 
requires voting for GOOD. 

(2) (a) — (e) obtain.' 

(3) Whenever (a) — (e) obtain, one should not engage in baseline voting, but instead 
should engage in LETTC-style strategic voting. 

(4) In this election, LETTC demands voting for OKAY. 

(5) Thus, in this case, one should vote for OKAY. 


Clearly, the important premise is (3), which is prima facie plausible. After all, if it 
really is true that GOOD has no chance of winning, it might seem as if voting for 
GOOD amounts to ‘throwing one’s vote away’, whereas voting for one of the top two 
candidates amounts to doing something ‘effective’. Since doing something ‘effective’, it 
seems, is the only way in which one’s act of voting will be anything other than a mere 
act of symbolic democratic ritual or a principled-but-ineffectual display of virtuous 
citizenship, strategic voting might seem justified. 


II. The Minimally Significant Chance Objection 


The plausibility of premise (3) is, however, only prima facie. Because there is no 
reasonable expectation that one’s own act of LETTC-style ballot casting would have 
any more effect in determining the winner of an election than baseline voting, any 
pragmatic considerations which are supposed directly to justify switching from baseline 
to LETTC-style strategic voting fail. 
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Why? Consider that in large-scale general elections, the chance of any single vote 
making the difference in the outcome is negligible. After all, in large-scale elections, we 
do not typically find situations in which a single vote switched or added would make a 
difference in determining who received the most votes. Even if one can point to an 
extreme, unlikely-to-be repeated situation in which only a handful of votes made the 
difference in one key district, a ‘handful of votes’ is still a substantially wider margin 
than a single altered vote would have overturned. Because in any large-scale election of 
the sort that actually takes place in modern representative democracies there is no 
significant chance the winner of an election will be decided by a margin of single vote, 
any attempt to modify an individual’s conscience-driven baseline voting behaviour on 
the grounds that such a modification is supposed to have noticeable practical benefits 
is mistaken. 

Some might argue that insofar as considerations about the low likelihood of any 
large-scale election being decided by a single vote are allowed to play any role in 
deciding how to vote, they undermine the entire motivation for an individual to vote in 
the first place. After all, voting takes time and energy, and one could alternatively 
engage in a variety of alternative, morally valuable activities. If we allow the fact that a 
single vote will likely make no difference in an election to play any role in our reason- 
ing about our voting behaviour, would we not have to conclude that the very act of an 
individual casting a vote is itself not worth doing? 

The answer is, I think, no. A case can be made that voting is an obligation 
every citizen has — or at least that there is something virtuous and proper, if not 
outright obligatory, about participating in the democratic process by voting. Thus, the 
fact that one’s individual vote will have no real chancing of determining a winner is 
not enough to undermine one’s motivation for voting altogether; one will have motiv- 
ation to vote, and to vote according to one’s conscience, because voting makes one a 
good citizen (or something like that), not because of the effect one’s own vote will 
likely have on the election’s outcome. However, the fact that one’s individual vote will 
likely have no effect on the outcome of an election does undermine any attempt to say 
that one should alter one’s baseline, conscience-driven voting behaviour because of 
pragmatic concerns. Unless there is a reasonable expectation that one’s own vote 
might actually alter the outcome of an election, such pragmatic considerations are out 
of place. 

Suppose someone tries to defend the Direct Strategic Voting Argument by saying 
that one should not only consider who the winner of an election is, but one should 
think more broadly, in terms of the overall outcome of an election. Insofar as we think 
of an election’s outcome as separate from the election’s winner, we are presumably 
thinking about something like the nature of the political mandate to govern the elec- 
tion’s winner will receive. However, even if we consider the added sense of a mandate 
that might result from a wider margin of victory for a winning candidate, the addition 
of any single vote for one of the top two candidates would make an insignificant 
difference to such a mandate. Certainly the marginal difference in strength of any 
mandate for the winner that would be provided by the addition or subtraction of a 
single vote to/from the vote totals of either or both of the top two candidates is less 
than the marginal gain in the perceived legitimacy of the political position of the third 
candidate that would be provided by an additional vote for such a third candidate 
trailing far behind the top two candidates. Thus, pragmatic considerations about the 
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nature of a mandate to govern do not provide reason for modifying baseline behaviour 
and engaging in LETTC-style strategic voting. 

Consequently, the following Minimally Significant Chance Argument can be offered as 
an objection to premise (3) of the Direct Strategic Voting Argument: 


(6) Ceteris paribus, the only situations in which it is justifiable to allow pragmatic 
considerations to alter baseline voting (and thereby engage in LETTC-style 
strategic voting) are those in which one’s own individual vote has at least a 
minimally significant chance of altering the outcome of an election. 

(7) In any large-scale, winner-take-all election of the sort that occurs in modern 
representative democracies, there is no significant chance that the outcome will be 
determined either by a single additional vote cast for one candidate or by a single 
vote switched from one candidate to another. 

(8) Thus, ceteris paribus, pragmatic considerations should not trump baseline behaviour 
in any large-scale winner-take-all election of the sort had by modern representative 
democracies (and, thus, ceteris paribus, one should not engage in LETTC-style 
strategic voting). 


This argument insists that the only way in which pragmatic concerns can legitimately 
provide a reason for an individual altering the vote her conscience would otherwise 
dictate is if there is at least a minimally significant chance that altering that vote would 
have a pragmatic effect; insofar as the numbers indicate that a single vote will have no 
effect on an election’s outcome, pragmatic concerns do not provide a reason for an 
individual modifying her voting behaviour. 


III. Group Membership and Ersatz Races 


At this point, a defender of strategic voting might insist that a central point of the 
strategic voting advice has been missed. The reason why it is thought that one should 
vote strategically is not that one’s own vote is likely to make the difference in the 
election outcome. Rather, the reason is that if enough GOOD supporters were to vote 
strategically, then the outcome would be better than if everyone voted according 
to baseline. Presumably, according to this line of reasoning, the obligation for an 
individual GOOD supporter to vote strategically does not depend upon the other 
GOOD supporters actually doing so. Whether or not they do so, the mere fact that if 
they were to vote strategically, the election outcome would be better is supposed to obligate 
each GOOD supporter to vote strategically. On this line of defence, what makes 
premise (3) of the Direct Strategic Voting Argument true and premise (6) of the 
Minimally Significant Chance Argument false is this very conditional fact — not the 
actual (or even probable) behaviour of other GOOD supporters.” 

This, it seems, must be the reason why defenders of strategic voting think individual 
GOOD supporters should abandon baseline. After all, strategic voting advocates are 
addressing individual voters when giving their advice, and each voter, of course, has 
only a single vote. It makes no sense to try to convince the group of GOOD supporters, 
considered as a unit, to vote one way or the other in such an election.’ Thus, to justify 
strategic voting to an individual baseline GOOD supporter, one must show that each 
individual GOOD supporter has an obligation to vote strategically, regardless of how 
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many of them actually do. The advocate of strategic voting hopes that enough 
GOOD supporters will actually do what the defender of strategic voting thinks they 
each ought to. 

Thus, a defender or strategic voting in effect insists that when deciding how to vote, 
one should consider whether or not one is a member of a certain kind of group, the 
members of which would alter the outcome of the election for the better were they all 
to vote strategically. It is because of one’s membership in such a group (so this defence of 
strategic voting goes) that one is obliged to engage in LETTC-style strategic voting. 
Since the supporters of GOOD constitute such a group, each of them should, on this 
line of reasoning, vote strategically. 

We should note, however, that on the most plausible construal of this defense of 
strategic voting, if the number of GOOD supporters is too small to make a difference 
in the election outcome (if, that is, OKAY trails BAD by such a wide margin that even 
if all GOOD supporters were to vote strategically, BAD would still win), then GOOD 
supporters are not obligated to vote strategically. However, given that the race between 
OKAY and BAD is too close to call (see (d) and (e), above), GOOD supporters could 
make a difference in this situation if they all were to vote strategically. 

In this spirit, a defender of strategic voting might offer the following argument 
against premise (6) of the Minimally Significant Chance Argument: 


(9) If suppositions (a) — (e) obtain and 

(f) One has good reason to believe that the number of votes which GOOD would 
receive if everyone were to engage in baseline voting is equal to or greater than 
the difference in the number of votes received by BAD and OKAY in the nearest 
possible worlds in which BAD wins; 
and 
(g) One has good reason to believe that the voting behaviour of the majority of 
people will be almost evenly split between voting for OKAY and voting for BAD 
and that the voting behaviours of OKAY and BAD supporters are practically 
unchangeable; 
then 
(h) Everyone who would vote for GOOD if she or he were to vote according to 
baseline should instead vote according to LETTC.* 

(10) (a) — (g). 

(11) Thus, (h): Everyone who would vote for GOOD if she or he were to vote accord- 
ing to baseline should instead vote according to LETTC. 


This argument assumes one should adopt (9) as a purportedly universalizable rule of 
action: Every baseline GOOD-supporter in situations in which (a) — (g) obtain should 
cast a strategic, LETTC-style vote. In order to assess the proposed rule of action 
expressed by (9), let us make explicit two other possible rules of action. 

The first of these rules is uncontroversial: 


(12) In situations in which (a) — (d) obtain and nothing is known about vote distribution 
probabilities, all voters should engage in baseline voting behaviour. 


The second rule is related to (6) and (7), above: 


(13) If and only if one is in a situation in which (a) — (c) obtain and one knows that the 
candidate one would vote for if one voted accorded to baseline will not win and 
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that if one were to engage in LETTC-style strategic voting, the result would be 
an otherwise unattainable victory of OKAY over BAD, one should engage in 
LETTC-style strategic voting (i.e., it is in those case and only those cases in 
which one’s own strategic vote is expected to alter an election outcome for the 
better that one should engage in LETTC-style strategic voting.). 


Though (12) is consistent with both (9) and (13), (9) and (13) are mutually inconsist- 
ent. How can we decide whether to adopt (9) or (13)? 

Let us first focus on the uncontroversial rule (12). It implies that when one does not 
know anything about how others will vote, one should vote as if one were the only 
voter. One should, that is, vote as if one’s vote, by itself, determined the election 
winner. Since baseline voting is how one would vote if one were the sole voter in the 
election, (12) demands that every individual vote baseline if nothing is known about 
probable vote distributions before voting occurs. 

Rule (13) demands that one engage in LETTC-style voting if and only if one is in a 
situation in which other votes are set and one’s strategic vote could improve the 
election outcome. Here — as with (12), above — one casts a vote as if one’s own vote 
were the sole determiner of the election’s outcome.’ In this case, however, the descrip- 
tion of the relevant possible election outcomes narrows from three possibilities down to 
two. One does not vote as if one were by oneself deciding a race between GOOD, 
OKAY, and BAD; rather, one votes as if one were on one’s own deciding the outcome 
of an ersatz, two-candidate race between OKAY and BAD. Thus, (13) says that every 
voter, in situations in which she knows that if and only if she were to vote strategically, 
she would improve the election outcome, should vote as if the three-way race were 
really a two-way race between OKAY and BAD, and should vote in this ersatz, two- 
candidate election according to baseline for that ersatz election. 

Let us now consider (9). It says that if one is a member of a group of supporters of 
a trailing, third-party candidate, the members of which could swing the election from 
BAD to ORAY were they all to vote strategically, then — regardless of whether one’s 
own vote is really thought likely to determine the outcome and regardless of whether or 
not the other members of one’s group are reasonably expected to do the same — one 
should strategically vote. Accordingly, the relevant group into which one falls for deter- 
mining proper voting behaviour in these cases is the group consisting of would-be baseline 
GOOD voters. Rule (9) says, in effect, that whenever one finds oneself a member of the kind 
of group specified, one should (as was the case with rule (13)), act as if the race were not 
a three-way race, but rather a two-way race between OKAY and BAD, and that one 
should vote in this ersatz two-candidate election according to baseline for that election. 

This conflicts with (12) and (13), both of which insist that the relevant group into 
which one falls is the group consisting of all voters. Thus, the conflict between (9) and 
(13) can be thought of as being about which group membership should guide voting 
behaviour. If we see membership in the group of ail voters as having priority in all 
cases, then we follow rules (12) and (13). Conversely, if we see membership in the 
group consisting only of GOOD supporters as taking priority in some circumstances, 
then we follow rules (12) and (9) and believe we should vote strategically, even when 
one’s own vote will make no difference.° 

Framed in this way, we can assess the relative merits of (9) and (13). Both rules 
articulate what to do in certain situations in which rule (12) does not apply; they both 
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say that in certain kinds of situations in which one is actually voting in a three-way 
election, one should act as if one were voting in an ersatz two-candidate election. What 
strategic voting in the real three-way election amounts to, on this construal, is voting 
according to baseline in the ersatz election. The crucial difference between (9) and 
(13), for our purposes, is in the conditions under which one should act as if there were 
an ersatz two-way election. Rule (13) demands that one so act when and only when so 
acting would have a real impact on the election results. Rule (9), in contrast, demands 
that one act as if one were voting in the ersatz election whenever one belongs to the 
appropriate group, regardless of whether or not the other members of that group will 
do the same — regardless, that is, of whether or not so acting will effect a real change 
in election outcome. 

What can warrant the decision to vote as if one were voting in such an ersatz 
election? I suggest that the only kind of warrant we can find is in the expected real- 
world effects of acting as if an ersatz election were actual. What makes (13) a legiti- 
mate rule and (9) an illegitimate rule is that, in the case of (13), though one is 
admittedly pretending, as it were, that one is voting in a race that is only ersatz, such 
pretending is grounded in expectations about how real-world events will play out. With 
(9), in contrast, the pretending is tied only to considerations about what would happen 
in possible worlds in which other GOOD supporters committed actions they are in fact 
unlikely to commit; it is not tied to what is expected to play out in the actual world as 
a result of one’s actions. 

Certainly more can be said about direct arguments for and against strategic voting, 
but it seems that the defender of the idea that one has a direct obligation to vote 
strategically for pragmatic reasons even when there is no expected practical effect of so 
voting must show that one should act as if one is voting in an ersatz election, even 
when one has no reason to believe that adopting such a perspective will impact election 
results. Perhaps this can be shown, though I doubt it. 


IV. Strategic Campaigning 


Nevertheless, there is an alternative argument that can justify strategic voting, without 
relying on any version of (9). Notice that the ‘ceteris paribus’ clauses in both premise (6) 
and the conclusion (8) of the Minimally Significant Chance Argument are somewhat 
odd, since they introduce what might be thought of as a possibility for pragmatic 
considerations to trump an argument against the legitimacy of allowing pragmatic 
considerations to alter baseline behaviour. In fact, however, the introduction of such 
‘ceteris paribus’ clauses is required, since — in spite of the fact that the Minimally 
Significant Chance Argument succeeds in showing that the Direct Strategic Voting 
Argument is unsound — there are other indirect reasons why one should often heed the 
common political advice to engage in LETTC-style strategic voting. 

Here is how the ‘ceteris paribus’ clause of (6) might come into play. Though one 
should, all else being equal, vote according to baseline in most truly anonymous voting 
situations (since there will be no possibility of tit-for-tat cooperation based upon some- 
one witnessing one’s own actual vote-casting in the booth and paying that back in the 
future), and though the Direct Strategic Voting Argument fails, there are still situations 
in which baseline voting should be abandoned in favour of LETTC-style strategic 
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voting. For example, suppose that one has incurred, for whatever reason, a moral 
obligation to vote in a way contrary to one’s baseline behaviour. Such a situation might 
arise if one is part of an ongoing group project (e.g. a political party) in which each 
group participant has agreed (tacitly or explicitly) to vote in line with the others, so 
long as the candidate to be voted for is not deemed by the participant to cross an 
implicit, perhaps indefinite threshold of reprehensibility. In such situations, by particip- 
ating in this project, one could arguably incur an obligation to vote in accord with the 
group’s expectations, even if they conflict with baseline voting and require LETTC- 
style strategic voting. 

In a way more relevant to the current discussion, in the time leading up to an 
election, many people try to influence the voting behaviour of others in all sorts of 
ways, some merely rhetorical and some more substantive. One method of influencing 
voting behaviour is, of course, by publicly announcing one’s own support for a particu- 
lar candidate. In cases in which (a) — (e) obtain, such a public announcement might 
succeed (perhaps by non-rational, rhetorical means) in influencing the consciences of 
others, such that if those others engaged in straightforward baseline voting, they would 
vote for OKAY. Of course, by definition, baseline voting does not account for how 
others will vote, so it might seem that while one might be able to influence another 
voter’s voting behaviour, there is no way one can influence another voter’s baseline 
voting behaviour by simply saying that one oneself is voting in such and such a way. 
However, as a first approximation, the idea here is that a public announcement of 
support for OKAY will cause some audience members to be jarred out of their candidate- 
preference inertia. This will lead some of them to seek out new information, the subse- 
quent acquisition of which will alter their consciences and baseline voting behaviours, 
though this subsequent acquisition of information will be only causally (not logically) 
related to the perceived candidate preference of the speaker. 

Given a few plausible assumptions about voting behaviour (e.g. concerning the lack 
of resources people can dedicate to making their voting decisions, the inertia character- 
istic of people’s current candidate preferences, etc.), one can imagine scenarios in 
which it is morally justifiable and even obligatory for one publicly to campaign for 
one’s second favourite candidate in the period before an election. For example, when 
the difference between OKAY and BAD is so great and the nearest possible world in 
which GOOD wins so remote as to obligate everyone who understands the situation to 
do whatever she or he can to ensure that BAD is not elected, one might be obligated 
to campaign for OKAY prior to vote-casting, regardless of one’s baseline. In such 
scenarios, one directly becomes obligated to engage in LETT C-style strategic campaign- 
ing to influence the outcome of the approaching election. In some of these scenarios, at 
least, one thereby indirectly becomes obligated to engage in strategic voting, since 
(depending upon the details of the scenario) one would be obliged to cast one’s 
eventual ballot in the way one has de facto promised to when campaigning — even 
though this amounts to abandoning what baseline voting would otherwise demand. 

How should we understand such strategic campaigning? Even if strategic campaign- 
ing could indirectly obligate someone to vote strategically, how can one legitimately 
campaign on behalf of OKAY if one is a baseline GOOD supporter? 

Let us rule out strategic campaigning that relies explicitly on the Direct Strategic 
Voting Argument or rule (9) above; let us assume that one cannot legitimately say to a 
GOOD supporter, ‘You should vote for OKAY because otherwise you are throwing 
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your vote away’, and then hope one’s interlocutor does not realize that the Direct 
Argument for Strategic Voting fails. Such an approach is disingenuous at best, and 
straightforwardly unethical at worst. 

However, there are other ways to campaign strategically. One such approach is to 
use non-rational means of persuasion, but non-rational means that do not involve 
surreptitiously relying on a known-to-be-problematic argument or unjustifiable rule of 
action. For example, suppose a strategic campaigner says to a group of non-OKAY 
supporters, ‘You should really consider voting for OKAY’. Such a campaigner urges 
them to reconsider OKAY’s candidacy, but neither argues that OKAY is the best 
candidate nor says that a vote for GOOD is a wasted vote. If some of the audience 
members reconsider OKAY and then decide that OKAY is the best candidate, their 
new baseline votes will be for OKAY. They will each be making a different judgment 
than the strategic campaigner herself does (since the campaigner is a baseline GOOD 
supporter), but such a result is possible, and it might avoid the most glaring ethical 
problems of strategic campaigning via a discredited Direct Strategic Voting Argument. 

Admittedly, such a style of campaigning is not free of ethical pitfall. On the one 
hand, if the strategic campaigner is addressing an audience of baseline GOOD support- 
ers, then she really agrees with her audience that GOOD is the best candidate, and she 
is purposely uttering a misleading statement; she is knowingly trying to cause people 
who agree with her to change their minds and form an opinion with which she herself 
disagrees. While such a strategic campaigner is not saying explicitly that the audience 
members should vote for OKAY because OKAY is the best person for the job, such 
campaigning nevertheless implies that the campaigner herself is a baseline OKAY 
supporter in order to cause some audience members to cast a baseline vote for which 
the strategic campaigner thinks there is no direct justification. On the other hand, if the 
strategic campaigner addresses a mixture of undecided voters and BAD supporters 
rather than GOOD supporters, she does not try to get people with whom she agrees to 
form what the campaigner herself thinks is an incorrect opinion. Nevertheless, she still 
in some real sense misleads her audience: she is implying (though not explicitly stating) 
that she herself thinks OKAY is the best person for the job. 

Perhaps this kind of strategic campaigning is justifiable, even if it is misleading and 
less than ideal. If so, it can obligate one to vote strategically, since by campaigning one 
in effect promises that one oneself will cast a vote for OKAY. For now, though, let us 
then set aside any such strategic campaigning that is less than straightforward and 
instead ask: How can one rationally and without backhanded dishonesty strategically 
campaign for OKAY when one is a baseline GOOD supporter? 

One way to do so is by strategic campaigning that aims to set up de facto conditions 
for collective action by voters. Though every voter votes alone, before vote casting one 
can create conditions under which a number of voters are mutually obligated to vote 
OKAY, even though, if they were all to cast a baseline vote, they would vote for 
GOOD. Roughly speaking, such strategic campaigning amounts to stating publicly that 
one is going to vote for OKAY, with the understanding that other audience members 
— those who choose to remain part of the discussion and/or campaign after the speech 
act being committed is completed, for instance — will also vote for OKAY. By an- 
nouncing one’s own stance in this way, one says, in effect, ‘I promise to vote this way 
if you do, and I will commit to this course of action first and will act on faith that you 
will @) vote in an analogous way and (ii) go out and try to strategically campaign in 
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this way to others’. In practice, such strategic campaigning by creating the conditions 
for collective action in the voting booth may or may not be successful, but it provides 
an avenue for rationally and ethically campaigning for OKAY without relying on the 
Direct Strategic Voting Argument or backhanded dishonesty. One campaigns without 
implying that OKAY is the best candidate or that a single vote cast for GOOD is any 
more wasted than a baseline vote cast for OKAY. Rather than misleading one’s audi- 
ence into thinking that one is a baseline OKAY supporter, one in effect promises to 
vote strategically if others do the same. Insofar as the conditions for collective action 
are successfully created, the campaigner becomes indirectly obligated to vote strategic- 
ally. The campaigner’s vote becomes sticky, as it were; it carries with it the other 
votes of people who agree to participate in the collective voting action and who fulfil 
the obligations thereby incurred. However, these obligations are all indirect; it is only 
because of the acts of strategic campaigning (and, if you like, the subsequent acts of 
joining in the larger strategic campaign) that individuals enter into a web of mutual 
obligation and thereby incur any obligation whatsoever to vote strategically. 

Thus, there are two ways in which one might strategically campaign for one’s second 
favourite candidate that do not rely on the flawed Direct Strategic Voting Argument. 
First, one can urge (albeit with attendant borderline dishonesty) others to reconsider 
ORAY’s candidacy, without saying that a vote for GOOD is a wasted vote. Second, 
one can create conditions for collective action; one can, by strategically campaigning, 
create an incentive and an obligation for all who join the strategic campaign to cast a 
strategic vote for OKAY. Either of these two strategies can lead one to incur an 
indirect obligation to cast a strategic, LETTC-style vote for OKAY. 

Therefore, even though the Direct Strategic Voting Argument fails and rule (9) is 
not a legitimate rule for action, one can nevertheless be obligated to vote strategically, 
not for reasons about (supposed) direct effects on the election outcome of one’s own 
act of voting, but rather because one can directly incur an obligation to engage in 
strategic campaigning that — because one has commitments to honour the de facto 
and/or explicit promises one makes when one campaigns — thereby indirectly obligates 
one to cast a corresponding vote. 

In the end, though I suspect that few of those who offer strategic voting advice in my 
presence have the following argument in mind, I introduce an Indirect Strategic Voting 
Argument: 


(14) One should, ceteris paribus, engage in baseline voting, and in the upcoming 
election, baseline voting demands that everyone participating in such-and-such 
conversation vote for GOOD. 

(15) However, (i) the closeness of the race between OKAY and BAD, (ii) the 
nature of the differences between OKAY and BAD, and (iii) various reasonable 
assumptions about how others will decide whether to and how to vote obligate all 
participants in the political discussion we are considering to try to cause, in the 
most effective-yet-legitimate way possible, more non-conversation-participants to 
vote for OKAY than otherwise would. 

(16) The most effective-yet-legitimate way possible for one to cause others to vote 
for OKAY is to engage in strategic campaigning for OKAY, thereby either (i) 
causally influencing the consciences and baseline voting behaviours of others or 
(ii) creating conditions for collective action. 
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(17) By campaigning for a particular candidate, one incurs an obligation to vote for 
that candidate, and, ceteris paribus, one should honour such an obligation — so 
long as it was acquired while fulfilling an obligation of the sort described in (15) 
— even if it conflicts with baseline voting. 

(18) Thus, conversation participants should not engage in baseline voting (i.e., they 
should not vote for GOOD), but rather they should strategically vote for OKAY. 


If this Indirect Strategic Voting Argument is sound, then some sort of strategic voting 
is in order in many circumstances — though not for the reasons that the Direct 
Strategic Voting Argument offers. 

Though this argument relies on pragmatic considerations to justify switching from 
baseline to strategic voting, it does not invoke any direct pragmatic effect of one’s own 
strategic anonymous vote casting on the election outcome. (There is no such direct 
effect.) Rather, the justification is indirect. Before entering the voting booth, strategic 
campaigning for OKAY can justify strategic voting by either (i) altering others’ base- 
lines or (ii) creating the conditions for collective action. Such strategic campaigning is 
what obligates a switch from baseline to LETTC-style strategic voting. 

In conclusion, the Direct Strategic Voting Argument fails, because in general one 
should not use pragmatic-strategic considerations as a reason for altering one’s 
conscience-driven baseline behaviour unless one has good reason to expect that one’s 
individual vote might make the difference in the outcome of an election. Nevertheless, 
in some cases honouring direct obligations to engage in strategic campaigning will 
result in one indirectly acquiring obligations to alter one’s baseline behaviour. Though 
something such as the Direct Strategic Voting Argument is probably what most 
advocates of strategic voting have in mind when offering advice to GOOD supporters, 
the Indirect Strategic Voting Argument is the proper way to ground such advice — 
although I should confess that I am uncertain as to whether or not those who typically 
offer such advice might really be motivated by the Indirect Strategic Voting Argument, 
but are unwilling to clue me in on that fact.’ 


Steven F. Geisz, The University of Tampa, 401 W. Kennedy Blvd., Tampa, FL 33606, 
USA. sgeisz@earthlink. net 


NOTES 


1 I will neglect some niceties of object-language/meta-language distinctions when talking about stipulations 
and when offering premises that make reference to states of affairs described by stipulations or other 
premises; nothing substantive hinges on such neglect. 

2 My account of this line of possible defence of strategic voting owes a debt to Eric Winsberg and to an 
anonymous reviewer. The particular defence of strategic voting presented here and in what follows is not 
exactly the line of argument suggested by either Winsberg or the reviewer; if it is insufficiently strong, the 
fault is my own. 

3 We are not considering voting systems according to which a group of people as a whole get a single 
vote. 

4 Premise (9) would not guarantee that OKAY would win even if everyone did what they should when (f) 
and (g) obtain, since a majority of all those who would vote for GOOD when engaged in Baseline voting 
behaviour might interpret LETTC differently than the conversation participants so as to cast a vote for 
BAD. Since premise (9)’s viability as a rule is not crucially dependent upon this, dealing with such a detail 
is not crucial to this discussion. 
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5 Of course, one’s own vote here is not really the only determining factor in the election, but given that one 
knows (by whatever means) that one could alter the election outcome by strategically voting, facts about the 
other voters’ behaviours become background conditions, as it were. 

6 Strictly speaking, all three rules stipulate what anyone should do whenever certain conditions are met. The 
point of emphasizing the group membership aspect for rule (9) is to draw attention to the fact that rule (9) 
has the odd consequence of saying that one should modify one’s voting behaviour by considering what 
some subset of all voters would do if they were to act as a group, even though they will not in fact so act. 
Rule (12), in contrast, does not account for what others will do. Rule (13) admittedly does take into 
account others’ behaviours (since it demands strategic voting only when other people’s voting behaviour is 
already set in a specific kind of way), and, as a result, might conceivably be thought to require one to think 
of oneself as belonging not to the group consisting of all voters, but rather as belonging to the ‘group’ 
consisting of only the single swayable voter whose vote would, by being shifted from baseline, make the 
difference in the election outcome. However, rule (13) allows considerations about others’ behaviours and 
one’s ‘group’ membership to obligate a shift from baseline only when that shift will have a practical effect. Rule 
(9) obligates such a shift — both in voting behaviour and of perspective (from membership in the group of 
all voters to membership in the group of GOOD supporters) — regardless of the practical consequences of such 
a shift on the part of an individual voter. 

7 Lhave benefited from discussions about this topic with a number of friends and colleagues, especially Laura 
Domanski, Timothy Martell, Brook J. Sadler, and a quite boisterous Eric Winsberg; I have also benefited 
from anonymous reviewer comments. Thanks also to Eddy Nahmias for comments on an earlier version of 
this paper. 
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